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Letter  from  WILFORD  woodruff,  when  Joseph  Smith 

was  killed  in  1844,  many  of  his  enemies  believed  that  his  assassins 
had  struck  a  death  blow  to  the  Mormon  Church.  The  following  letter, 
written  only  ten  months  later,  shows  how  wrong  they  were  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  Mormon  leaders’  bouyant  response  to  the  new  challenges  that 
confronted  them.  Wilford  Woodruff,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was 
assigned  to  go  to  England  and  look  after  Church  affairs  there.  He  was 
expected  to  increase  the  Church  membership  and  to  encourage  the  new 
Mormons  to  emigrate  to  Nauvoo.  Before  he  left  the  United  States, 
Woodruff  was  given  a  letter  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  to  deliver  to  Mrs. 
Susannah  Sangiovanni,  a  mutual  friend  who  lived  in  London.  When 
Woodruff  arrived  in  Liverpool,  he  sent  Kimball’s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Sangiovanni  and  wrote  one  of  his  own  to  accompany  it. 

Brigham  Young  University  has  recently  obtained  both  of  the  above 
mentioned  letters  and  a  number  of  others  dealing  with  Mrs.  Sangio¬ 
vanni  and  her  family.  The  Wilford  Woodruff  letter  is  particularly 
significant  because  it  gives  an  intimate  look  at  the  feelings  and  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  Mormon  leaders  during  the  critical  period  after  Joseph 
Smith’s  death  and  before  the  Church  was  driven  from  Nauvoo. 

The  letter  reads: 

36  Chapel  Street  Liverpool  April  22d  1845 
Dear  Sister  Sangiovannah 

I  have  long  desired  to  see  you  &  have  some  conversations  with  you 
concerning  the  cause  of  God  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  have  not 
forgotton  the  accquntce  I  had  with  you  in  London  if  as  I  expect  to  be 
in  that  City  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  hope  I  may  he 
favored  with  an  interview  with  you  again.  I  rejoice  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  firm  in  the  faith.  When  I  left  Nauvoo  I  saw  Dr.  Kimball  he 


sent  a  letter  by  me  to  you  which  he  wanted  me  to  deliver  to  you  in 
person,  but  I  will  put  it  with  this  in  the  hand  of  Elder  \^Elisha  H.] 
Davis  he  says  they  will  go  safe  to  you  so  I  will  forward  them.  I  saw 
your  Brother  [Addison  Rogers]  in  New  Bedford  he  sent  a  letter  by 
me  to  you  which  I  forwarded  to  you  on  my  arrival  which  I  hope  you 
got.  Many  things  have  transpired  since  I  last  saw  you  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  of  much  interest  and  some  scenes  of  sorrow 
the  death  of  Joseph  &  Hiram  was  much  lamented,  but  the  power  of 
God  has  increased  in  the  church  since.  Joseph  had  more  of  the  power 
of  God  with  him  during  the  last  7  months  especially  in  the  Endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Temple  than  ever  before,  he  was  aware  he  was  going  to 
be  slain,  the  work  was  never  in  as  prosperous  a  situation  in  America 
as  at  the  present  time.  Nauvoo  is  building  up  fast,  the  Temple  will 
be  finished  this  fall  it  is  expected,  &  the  endowment  commenced.  I 
saw  your  Father  a  short  time  before  I  left  Nauvoo  but  he  did  not 
know  at  that  time  that  I  was  coming  to  England  &  did  not  send  any 
word.  I  have  not  seen  your  Mother  for  a  length  of  time  but  they  are 
well  as  far  as  I  know,  Nauvoo  is  getting  to  be  a  great  city  &  a  strong 
one  they  are  Erecting  a  most  splendid  Temple  in  that  City.  It 
would  do  your  soul  good  to  attend  one  meeting  with  the  Saints  in 
that  place  I  pray  this  may  be  your  lot  some  day,  the  Twelve  are  or¬ 
ganizing  the  United  States  into  different  districts  or  conferences  the 
same  as  it  is  in  England.  Parley  Pratt  is  appointed  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  is  in  New  York,  the  work  is  progressing 
throughout  America  And  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  faithfully  preached.. 
Elder  Kimball  I  expect  will  spend  his  time  at  present  with  Bro. 
Young  in  Nauvoo  he  sent  his  best  respects  to  you. 

I  hope  you  will  be  sustained  through  life  in  all  of  your  trials  & 
troubles  &  that  you  may  have  grace  according  to  your  day  in  all 
things.  I  feel  that  you  have  had  a  wise  counciller  in  the  Church  in 
London  viz  Elder  Davis,  he  is  now  by  my  side  writing  is  expecting  to 
return  to  London  next  week.  I  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  maintain 
your  faith  at  least  while  you  live,  for  the  renewal  is  at  the  end  of  the 
race.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Saints  especially 
those  situated  as  you  are  But  Be  of  good  chear  Dear  Sister  your  day  of 
Deliverance  will  come  when  you  can  enjoy  the  society  of  the  Saints. 
Remember  me  in  your  prayers  you  will  have  mine.  I  am  now  print¬ 
ing  the  Doctrine  &  Covenants^  &  shall  be  in  London  as  soon  as  they 
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are  out  to  get  the  copyright  secured.  I  trust  I  shall  then  see  you.  The 
present  signs  of  the  Times  indicate  war  between  America  &  England^ 
on  the  Oregon  question  whether  it  will  break  out  soon  or  not  I  do 
not  know  if  it  should  I  shall  probably  leave  for  America  There  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  be  much  excitement  at  the  present  time  in  this  country 
in  consequence  of  the  Bill  before  parliament  to  endow  the  Maynooth 
College  of  the  Romans.  Elder  Davis  &  myself  attended  a  large  meet- 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool^  upon  that  subject  last  night  to  peti¬ 
tion  parliament  to  stop  that  petition  the  excitement  is  very  great 
upon  that  subject  it  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy  I  can  see  much  meaning  in  these  matters  We  are  living  in 
a  day  big  with  events.  Bit  I  must  close.  I  wish  to  bring  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ruff  to  London  with  me  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  at  this  time.  She 
would  like  to  see  you  as  she  is  well  accquinted  with  your  people. 

She  sends  her  respects  to  you. 

I  subscribe  myself  your  Brother  in  the  Lord 
W.  Woodruff 

Susannah  Sangiovanni  was  born  in  Canada.  Her  father,  David  W. 
Rogers,  owned  an  Inn  there.  He  succeeded  in  marrying  his  daughter 
to  an  exiled  Italian  nobleman,  Benedetto  Sangiovanni.  They  moved  to 
England  and  Sangiovanni  became  deeply  involved  in  international 
political  intrigue  which  involved  Napoleon  III  and  other  European 
courts.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  When  her  family  joined 
the  Mormon  Church,  Mrs.  Sangiovanni  joined  also,  although  her  hus¬ 
band  forbade  her  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  She  developed  a  close 
friendship  with  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  who  had  baptized  her  father  in  1838,  and  other  missionaries. 


^Wilford  Woodruffs  diary  for  7  June  1845  reads;  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  John  Green- 
how  to  his  father  in  England  stating  that  he  was  sterrotyping  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  at  an  expense  of  $300.00.  Was  to  be  in  England 
about  the  1st  of  May  should  strike  off  a  few  copies  and  secure  the  copyright  to  deprive  us  the 
privilege  of  printing  them.  This  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  of  the  Church  but 
through  the  mercy  of  God  it  fell  into  my  hands  and  as  I  was  the  only  lawful  propriator  or  agent 
for  the  Church  I  immediately  enployed  a  printer  and  printed  3,000  copies  and  I  this  day  secured 
the  copyright  in  my  own  kme  at  the  Stationers  Hall  in  London. 

^On  3  April  1845  Woodruff  had  made  this  entry  in  his  diary:  Rumors  of  wars  are  again 
heard  through  the  land  as  the  American  Government  have  annexed  Texas  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rumor  now  is  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  England  joining  Mexico  into  war  with  the 
United  States  This  government  have  stop  the  steam  ship  that  was  to  go  out  on  the  4th  until 
further  orders  this  created  quite  an  excitement  among  the  captains  of  the  American  ships. 

^Protestants  in  England  were  upset  about  Parliament’s  decision  to  endow  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  with  £30,000  annually  to  educate  Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  21  April  1845  entry  in 
Woodruff’s  diary  describes  a  public  meeting  to  protest  the  action  and  his  reaction  to  both  the 
meeting  and  the  issue. 
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In  time  Susannah  discovered  that  her  marriage  had  never  been  legal, 
so  she  left  Sangiovanni  and  went  to  America.  She  joined  the  Saints  at 
Winter  Quarters  and  married  William  Pickett. 

Pickett’s  first  wife  was  Agnes  Coolbrith  Smith  (widow  of  Don  Carlos 
Smith  and  mother  of  Ina  Coolbrith,  the  renowned  California  poetess). 
Pickett  had  been  active  in  the  defense  of  Nauvoo  in  1846  and  was  in¬ 
volved  in  Kaysville,  Iowa,  politics  on  the  side  of  the  Mormons  in  1848. 
That  same  year  Susannah  and  Pickett  had  a  son,  Horatio. 

By  1850  Pickett’s  first  wife  and  her  family,  including  Ina  Coolbrith 
who  was  then  ten  years  old,  were  living  in  Weber  County,  Utah.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Utah  census  for  that  year  does  not  mention  either  Pickett  or 
Susannah,  who  were  presumably  still  in  Iowa.  Pickett  came  to  Utah 
soon  after,  but  he  did  not  stay  long.  He  and  his  families  soon  moved  to 
California  where  his  anti-Mormon  activities  apparently  cause  Sus- 
sanah  to  leave  him  and  return  to  Utah  to  be  with  the  Church. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  facts  of  Pickett’s  life  subsequent  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Nauvoo  are  of  variance  with  the  account 
in  Rhodehamel  and  Wood’s  biography  Ina  Coolbrith,  which  incor¬ 
rectly  asserted  that  Pickett  and  his  family  had  no  contact  with  the 
Mormons  after  1846.^ 

Eventually  Susannah  married  James  Keate,  reared  a  large  family,  and 
lived  a  quiet  life  in  southern  Utah.  Her  family  reports  that  she  always 
cherished  the  friendships  that  she  made  with  the  British  missionaries 
and  kept  a  large  photograph  of  Heber  C.  Kimball  in  her  home  until  her 
death. 

Le Grand  Baker 


^We  are  indebted  to  Russell  Taylor  for  the  following  information.  The  ‘Journal  History’ 
(original  ms.  at  Church  Historian’s  Office)  has  numerous  entries  between  June  and  November 
1846  dealing  with  Pickett’s  involvement  with  the  defense  of  Nauvoo.  It  also  has  fine  entries 
during  October  1848  relating  to  Pickett’s  involvement  —  on  the  side  of  the  Mormons  —  in 
Kanesville,  Iowa,  politics.  The  entry  of  February  4,  1852,  alludes  to  Pickett’s  resigning  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  Utah  Territorial  Code  Commissioner.  And  the  entry  of  December  13,  1852, 
reprints  B.  Young’s  Governor’s  message  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  Pickett’s  resignation  and  his  leaving  the  Territory.  The  entry  of  April  2,  1858  (p.  2) 
contains  a  letter  with  this  statement:  This  brazen  impudence  .  .  .  is  only  equaled  by  one  Wm. 
Pickett,  who  with  his  two  wives,  has  been  endeavoring  to  make  himself  a  little  notority  [sic],  by 
prosecuting  the  polygamists  at  San  Bernardino.  The  1850  Utah  Census  154-154  (p.  315)  lists  as 
residents  of  Weber  County:  Agnes  M.  Pickett,  Agnes  [age]  15  [born  in]  O.  Josephine  10  Ill., 
Don  Carlos  and  William  twins  3  Missouri. 
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PIKE’S  PEAK  GUIDE.  Nothing  aroused  interest  in  the  West  more 
than  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  Gold  Rush  of  1858— 59  in  Colorado 
followed  as  a  result  of  reports  in  the  eastern  press  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Russell  Party  and  others  near  present-day  Denver.  Vital 
to  the  study  of  the  rush  of  miners  to  Colorado  are  the  guide  books  which 
soon  began  to  appear.  There  were  two  by  the  end  of  1858,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  seventeen  are  known  to  have  been  published.  A  recent 
addition  to  the  Library’s  Americana  collection  is  The  Illustrated 
Miners'  Hand-Book  and  Guide  to  Pike's  Peak  by  Parker  and  Huyett. 
Le  Roy  Hafen,  in  his  Pike's  Peak  Guide  Books,  conjectures  that  the 
authors  are  probably  Nathan  Howe  Parker,  an  Iowan  who  authored 
several  handbooks,  and  D.  H.  Huyett  of  Kansas.  Wagner  and  Camp’s 
bibliography.  The  Plains  and  the  Rockies,  locates  only  five  complete 
copies,  with  none  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  a  word  of  advice  to  the  gold  hunter,  the  guide  presents  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  region,  descriptions  of  the 
surrounding  country,  soil  and  climate,  names  and  courses  of  streams, 
extent  of  timber,  etc.  Principal  routes  to  the  gold  fields  from  the  East 
and  St.  Louis  are  described.  Also  included  are  instructions  on  what  to 
buy,  where  to  buy  it,  and  what  it  will  cost.  Details  are  given  on  out¬ 
fitting  posts  including  Saint  Joseph,  Atchinson,  Leven worth  City, 
Westport,  Independence,  Kansas  City,  Nebraska  City,  Davenport, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha  City. 

Six  plates  from  drawings  by  Huyett  illusrate  the  volume.  Two  maps 
are  included,  with  a  folding  map  showing  the  main  routes,  camps,  and 
towns  in  the  gold  region.  The  second  map  shows  railroad  lines  in  the 
Mid-west.  Tables  of  distances  from  various  outfitting  points  to  the 
mines  are  given.  Hotels  worthy  of  public  patronage  enroute  are  listed, 
as  well  as  newspapers  claiming  to  have  the  latest  reports  from  the 
mines.  In  addition  to  the  seventy-five  pages  of  text,  there  are  thirty- 
seven  pages  of  advertisements  of  railroads,  hotels,  and  outfitting 
houses. 

In  giving  advice  as  to  who  should  go  to  the  gold  regions,  the  authors 
suggest:  “Those  who  are  doing  well  enough  now  —  who  are  living 
within  their  means,  and  daily  laying  by  a  little,  we  would  advise  not  to 
go.  The  husband  and  father  who  has  a  family  dependant  upon  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  a  support,  and  who  has  business  that  yields  him  a  support  here, 
should  not  exhaust  his  slender  means.”  ^  Dean  Larsen 
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Life  of  ABRAHAM  Lincoln.  John  Locke  Scripps  (1818- 
1866).  Chicago:  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  1860.  32  pp.  22  cm. 
In  the  summer  of  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  sent  a  short  autobiography 
to  John  L.  Scripps  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune.  Scripps  was  to 
make  his  contribution  to  the  Republican  campaign  by  writing  a  life 
story  of  Lincoln  which  could  reach  the  masses.  Campaign  lives  had 
been  printed  in  large  numbers  before  each  national  election  during  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  usually  as  simple  accounts  of  the  candidate’s 
background  and  virtues,  augmented  by  extracts  from  his  speeches.  It 
was  understood  between  Lincoln  and  Scripps  that  this  biography  would 
be  meticulously  accurate.  When  Scripps  later  learned  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  format  would  be  limited  to  32  pages,  he  be¬ 
moaned  the  amount  of  material  that  would  have  to  be  cut.  He  even 
had  to  persuade  Lincoln  that  the  life  of  a  young  frontiersman  was 
worthy  of  this  tract.  “It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly,”  said  Lincoln  to  Scripps 
one  day,  “to  attempt  to  make  anything  out  of  my  early  life.  It  can  all  be 
condensed  in  a  single  sentence  and  that  sentence  you  will  find  in  Gray’s 
elegy:  ‘The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.’  That’s  my  life,  and 
that’s  all  you  or  anyone  else  can  make  of  it.” 

Scripps,  however,  saw  the  charm  that  Lincoln’s  background  would 
have  for  the  public,  especially  in  this  campaign  when  the  issue  of  slavery 
had  come  to  a  head.  Lincoln’s  life  on  the  frontier  epitomized  free  labor, 
unfettered  by  competition  with  unpaid  slaves  as  in  the  South.  Scripps 
enjoyed  telling  his  audience  of  Lincoln’s  homely  bearing  and  simple, 
likeable  personality.  He  quotes  Richard  Yates,  who  was  later  to  be¬ 
come  governor  of  Illinois,  as  saying: 

My  friend  Green,  who  introduced  me  to  Lincoln,  told  me  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  him  he  was  in  the  Sangamon  River,  with  his  pants 
rolled  up  some  five  feet,  more  or  less,  .  .  .  trying  to  pilot  a  flat-boat 
over  a  mill-dam.  The  boat  had  got  so  full  of  water  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  manage,  and  almost  impossible  to  get  it  over  the  dam. 
Lincoln  finally  contribed  to  get  her  prow  over  so  that  it  projected  a 
few  feet,  and  there  it  stood.  But  [sic]  he  then  invented  a  new  way  of 
bailing  a  flat-boat.  He  bored  a  hole  through  the  bottom,  to  let  the 
water  run  out,  and  then  corked  her  up,  and  she  launched  right  over. 
...  I  think  the  captain  who  proved  himself  so  fitted  to  navigate  the 
broad-horn  over  the  dam,  is  no  doubt  the  man  who  is  to  stand  upon 
the  deck  of  the  old  ship,  '‘The  Constitution,”  and  guide  her  safely 
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over  the  billows  and  breakers  that  surround  her. 

The  Library  has  recently  acquired  the  rarest  issue  of  this  important 
imprint.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  copy¬ 
right  and  the  double-column  advertisements  on  the  last  page  beginning 
with  the  heading  “Campaign  Documents  for  Sale.”  Published  about 
July  15,  1860,  it  is  probably  the  first  edition,  although  the  pamphlet 
was  issued  almost  simultaneously  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  Ernest 
James  Wessen,  who  prepared  a  bibliography  of  Lincoln  campaign  lives, 
has  identified  one  New  York  and  two  Chicago  editions  of  this  item.  All 
bear  the  same  typographical  errors,  suggesting  that  the  New  York  and 
second  Chicago  editions  were  stereotyped. 

The  readiness  of  campaign  biographers  to  build  up  their  subjects  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy  may  be  seen  even  in  the  relatively  conscientious 
Scripps.  The  six  books  of  Euclid,  which  Lincoln  mentioned  having 
read,  here  grow  into  a  small  gallery  of  old  standard  works  calculated  to 
impress  the  reader  with  Lincoln’s  astute  self-preparation  for  destiny. 
As  he  read  the  lives  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  we  are  told,  “his  soul 
was  lifted  upwards,  and  noble  aspirations  which  never  afterwards  for¬ 
sook  him,  grew  up  within  him,  and  great  thoughts  stirred  his  bosom  — 
thoughts  of  emancipated  nations,  of  the  glorious  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  human  freedom,  and  of  honorable  fame  acquired  by 
heroic  endeavors  to  enforce  and  maintain  them.”  At  this  point  follows 
the  story  of  the  borrowed  book  which  was  damaged  and  worked  off 
through  three  days  of  hard  labor  in  the  obliging  neighbor’s  corn  field. 
This  story,  incidentally,  does  not  appear  in  the  version  Lincoln  gave  to 
Scripps. 

Certainly  the  biographer  had  other  sources  of  information  with 
which  to  work,  but  the  fact  of  Scripps’s  inventiveness  remains.  It  may 
be  seen  as  we  read  that  young  Abe,  not  long  after  the  incident  of  the 
borrowed  book, 

was  fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of  a  copy  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
What  fields  of  thought  its  perusal  opened  up  to  the  stripling,  what 
hopes  were  excited  in  his  youthful  breast,  what  worthy  models  of 
probity,  of  justice,  of  honor,  and  of  devotion  to  great  principles  he 
resolved  to  pattern  after,  can  be  readily  imagined. 

And  imagined  they  were,  as  Scripps  soon  wrote  to  Lincoln,  “I  took  the 
liberty  of  adding  Plutarch’s  Lives.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  read 
that  book.  If  you  have  not,  then  you  must  read  it  at  once  to  make  my 
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statement  good.”  Though  Lincoln  wanted  this  biography  to  be  correct 
in  every  detail,  it  is  reported  that  he  enjoyed  sharing  the  joke  with  his 
friends. 

This  campaign  narrative,  like  most  works  of  that  genre,  provided  an 
excuse  to  eulogize  and  to  polemicize,  thrusting  the  best  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  qualities,  accomplishments,  and  speeches  before  the  reading 
public.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  the  thirty-two  pages  of  fine 
print  without  feeling  respect  for  the  Republican  candidate  of  1 860.  He 
is  portrayed  as  a  man  of  great  character  and  integrity,  who  usually 
treated  his  worst  enemies  with  deference.  Despite  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  writer  to  show  only  the  best  side  of  the  candidate,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  highly  believable  in  his  presentation. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected  President,  he  will  carry  but  little  that  is 
ornamental  to  the  White  House.  The  country  must  accept  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  ability,  and  his  honesty,  in  the  mould  in  which  they  are 
cast.  He  will  not  be  able  to  make  so  polite  a  bow  as  Franklin  Pierce, 
but  he  will  not  commence  anew  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
by  recommending  to  Congress  any  Kansas-N ebraska  Bills.  He  may 
not  preside  at  the  Presidential  dinners  with  the  ease  and  grace  which 
distinguish  the  ''venerable  public  functionary Mr.  Buchanan;  but 
he  will  not  create  the  necessity  for  a  Covode  Committee  and  [the^ 
disgraceful  revelations  of  Cornelius  Wendell.  He  [will]  take  to  the 
Presidential  Chair  just  the  qualities  which  the  country  now  demands 
to  save  it  from  impending  destruction  —  ability  that  no  man  can 
question,  firmness  that  nothing  can  overbear,  honesty  that  never  has 
been  impeached,  and  patriotism  that  never  despairs. 

Scripps’s  campaign  biography  is  a  fine  specimen  of  its  type,  and  he 
later  wrote  that  he  never  performed  a  work  more  conscientiously  in  his 
life.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Library’s  Americana  collection  and 
breathes  the  excitement  of  the  important  presidential  campaign  which 
so  closely  preceded  the  Civil  War. 


Rick  Eldon  Grunder 
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